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policy of appeasement, and endeavoured to make the League
more effective by vigorous enforcement of sanctions against
aggressors. It took a more positive interest in the work of
the International Labour Office, strengthened the delegations
sent to Geneva, and required Parliament to ratify formally
many of the Geneva conventions where no amendment was
necessary in New Zealand law. This new attitude towards
foreign affairs aroused the criticism of the National party,
and almost for the first time in the history of New Zealand
political parties came close to a fundamental cleavage upon
the issues of external policy. Yet the internal problems of
the community were still uppermost in public thinking, and
the assertive independence of Labour was short-Jived. During
and after the Munich crisis the Labour leaders refrained from
expounding a policy different from that of Great Britain,
They may have felt that the settlement at Munich was
wrong, but right or wrong it had to be accepted because it
was the policy of the Mother Country, and to that policy
they had in the final test to accede. They were quick to
appreciate that New Zealand in her weakness could not
pursue an independent course. With the menace of war,
they reverted virtually to the traditional policy of other
parties; namely, that the security of the Dominion demanded
the most complete and harmonious collaboration with the
British government. Such collaboration was promptly demon-
strated when war eventually came in September, 1939. The
statement of the prime minister, Michael J. Savage, then
expressed the sentiments, not merely of Labour, but of the
nation. 'Where Britain goes, we go. Where she stands,
we stand."
The decade of social experiment and strenuous war,
1936-46, greatly deepened the sense of New Zealand nation-
ality. The bold ventures of a small state to cope with the
circumstances of a difficult economic situation and to further
the equitable distribution of wealth brought some friction
between its social classes, but also nourished among most
New Zealanders a pride in their experimentalism and im-
pressed them as never before with the fact that by their own
distinct efforts they must win economic security and social